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In Chambers’ Miscellany, No. 24, there is an account of these 
singular people, of whom almost every person hasheard. ‘They 
are found in almost all parts of Europe. We have never heard 
of their being in America; though we are often reminded of 
them, when we see the tents of the Penobscot Indians, who 
make their annual visits to Massachusetts, to sell baskets and 
other articles which they make. 

The account of the Gipsies is too long for us to copy—we 
will only make a short extract, and refer the reader to the Mis- 
cellany for full particulars. The picture above gives a view of 
their mode of living. 


The following is from Mr. Borrow’s description of the 
features and physical appearance of the gitanos or Spanish 
gipsies; and it applies with little variation to their breth- 
ren of other countries. ‘‘ They are for the most part,” he 
says, ‘‘of the middle size, and the proportions of their 
frames convey a powerful idea of strength and activity 
united: a deformed or weakly object is rarely found 
amongst them in persons of either sex; such probably 
perish in infancy, unable to support the hardships and 
privations to which the race is still subjected from its great 
poverty; and these same privations have given, and still 
give, a coarseness and harshness to their features, which 
are all strongly marked and expressive. Their complex- 
ion is by no means uniform, save that it is invariably 
darker than the general olive hue of the Spaniards ; not 
unfrequently countenances as dark as those of Mulattoes 
present themselves, and in some few instances, of almost 
negro blackness. Like most people of savage ancestry, 
their teeth are white and strong; their mouths are not 
badly formed; but it is the eye, more than in any other 
feature, that they differ from other human beings. There 
is something remarkable in the eye of the gitano. Should 
his hair and complexion become fair as those of the Swede 
or the Finn, and his jockey gait as grave and ceremoni- 
ous as that of the native of Old Castile ; were he dressed 
likea king, a priest, or a warrior—still would the gitano 
be detected by his eye, should i¢ continue unchanged. 
ltis neither large nor small, and exhibits no marked dif- 
ference in shape from eyes of the common cast. Its pe- 
culiarity consists chiefly in a strange staring expression— 
which, to be understood, must be seen—and in a thin 
glaze which steals over it when in repose, and seems to 
emit phosphoric light.” 

The dress of the gipsies varies in different countries, 
but is generally ragged and peculiar. In Spain, the gipsy 
women “‘ wear not the large red cloaks and immense bon- 
hets of coarse beaver which distinguish their sisters of 
England ; they have no other head-gear than a handker- 
chief, which is occasionally resorted to as a defence against 
the severity of the weather; their hair is sometimes con- 

ned by a comb, but more frequently permitted to stray 
dishevelled down the shoulders; they are fond of large 
farrings, whether of gold or silver. Inattention to 
Cleanliness,” continues M. Borrow, ‘‘is a characteristic 
of the gipsies, in all parts of the world. They are almost 
‘qually disgusting in this respect in Hungary, England 
and Spain. The floors of their hovels are unswept, and 
abound with filth and mud; and in their persons they are 
Scarcely less vile.” 

_ Wherever gipsies are found, there isa striking similarity 
in their pursuits and occupations. ‘‘ Everywhere,” says 

t. Borrow, ‘ they seem to exhibit the same tendencies, 
and to hunt for their bread by the same means, as if they 
Were not of the human, but rather of the animal species. 
"No part of the world are they found engaged in the cul- 
vation of the earth, or in the service of a regular master ; 
utin all lands they are jockeys, or thieves, or cheats ; 
and ifever they devote themselves to any toil or trade, 
‘tis assuredly in every material point one and the same.” 





Narrative. 








ORIGINAL. 


MR. WILMINGTON’S STORY- 


*T was evening. ‘Che moon accompanied by her starry 
train was glistening in the heavens above, sheding its 
calm and mellow light over the verdant earth below, for 
it was spring, sweet spring, “ loosed from the cold embrace 
of winter,” who comes forward, as if to tell us that soon 
will follow the long summer months, with their bountiful 
supply of the richest and loveliest of fruits and flowers. 
But hark! the merry shouts of happy children burst upon 
the ear, they too, are enjoying the mellow twilight; they 
have done with their play, and seem to be in eager con- 
sultetion what next shall engage,their attention ; but the 
eldest seems to have fixed upon something that pleases 
them, for it is answered by the childish response of ‘‘ Oh! 
well, let’s go,” and accordingly the little party rushed into 
the house, that formed the boundary of their play-ground ; 
they walked or rather ran along, till they reached the pi- 
azza, where their parents and aunt were seated. Emily, 
followed by the younger children, gathered around their 
father, while Emily said, 

‘Oh! father, you know that last winter Mother related 
us a story, and at the close of the evening, she told us 
some other time you would tell us one. Why can’t you 
to-night? for we are tired of playing now.” 

The younger ones now begun to exclaim, ‘‘ Yes, father, 
Won’t you please to.” 

** Well Emily,” said her father, “‘ you seem so much in 
earnest, and have so many strong advocates for your cause, 
that I don’t see as 1 can very well resist; so place away 
your bonnets, and draw your chairs around, and in the 
mean while I will see if my memory will carry me back 
to the days of my boyhood, and I will relate some adven- 
ture either of myself or of my companions, for I suppose 
you must have one that is true.” 

‘Oh yes !’’ was echoed by every little voice from differ- 
ent parts of the room. They soon again gathered around 
him, and in a few moments he began as follows : 

‘*A resident of the same town with myself, was a widow- 
ed gentlemen of high standing, and a large fortune. His 
gardens were cultivated by the most skilful hands, glow- 
ing with beauty; his house was furnished with every 
luxury that riches could afford; in short, everything 
seemed conducive to his happiness and comfort. He was 
particularly fond of children, and often would he stop the 
young urchins on their way home from school, and pre- 
sent to their delighted eyes some choice fruit or flower, 
fresh from its native soil; and the children when return- 
ed to their own home would be full of praise of kind old 
Major Weldon. I myself was among the favored ones, 
for well can I remember when passing his gate one fine 
summer afternoon, hearing my name called, I entered the 
gate where I was met by the Major, who kindly patting me 
ou the head, said, ‘‘ Charley, my boy, 1 hear you learn 
your lessons well, and are a very good boy at school, and 
I wish to reward you,” atthe same time placing in my 
hand a large pear, resting on a prettily bound book, en- 
titled, ‘‘ Persevere and you must succeed ;” ‘* and Char- 
ley,” he continued, ‘I hope you will persevere in what- 
ever you undertake.” I could hardly utter my profusion 
of thanks, so impatient was I to show my gifts to my pa- 
rents, and to impart my joy to my brothers and sisters. 
But one day in particular, the large parlors in the Ma- 
jor’s house resounded with mirth and joyfulness. To ex- 
plain this we must go back to the evening before. It was 
at the close of a warm summer afternoon, that our family 
were seated atthe portico in front of the house, when we 
descried in the distance, Major W.’s colored servant ; he 
soon reached the house, and gave into my mother’s hand, 
a little note, which upon opening, we found contained an 
invitation for my brothers, sisters, and myself, to attend 
a party at his house, the following Wednesday, at nine in 
the morning, where we were to enjoy a whole day of 
pleasure in the society of the good old gentleman. The 
wished for day at length arrived, the weather was very fine, 
and at half past eight, little groups of happy children 
might have been seen walking or skipping along in all 
the avenues leading to the house ofthe Major. My broth- 
ers, sisters and myself started a few moments before the 
appointed time, and arrived in season with otbers of my more 
intimate acquaintances. We were kindly welcomed by 
the Major at the door, and divesting ourselves of straw 
hat and sunbonnet, we were ushered into the large parlors 
which were almost filled with children, who seemed to be 
waiting for some one to introduce some amusements, when 
Major W. entered leading by the hand a_ beautiful little 
girl of about fuur years. We were introduced to her as 





Annie Grey ; a pleasant conversation ensued, and soon the 
old gentleman placed his chair near where a group of chil- 
= were assembled, and taking Annie en his knee, he 
said, " 

“*T suppose, children, you think strange to see this little 
girl so familiarly associated with myself. I must give you 
some account of her history, so that you may feel better 
acquainted with her. Annie Grey is the daughter of a 
wealthy merchant, who is an intimate friend of mine, and 
a widower like myself, although hardly more than half 
my years; she is left in my care for a year, when her fa- 
ther will again take her, as his business will carry him 
to the southern States, where he will not be able to carry 
her at present. Now, children, away tothe garden ;” and 
away started Annie the head of the party, the merriest, 
gayest little creature in existence, A large table was 
spread under the old elms, both at noon and evening, 
which were laden with refreshments suitable for the young. 

The day passed pleasantly away, and evening shades 
reminded us that it was time to go home, before we were 
aware of the late hour, and with one bound the light-heart- 
ed merry party were in the large entry, each selecting 
their hats, caps and bonnets, at the same time expressing 
their thanks and kind feelings to the good old gentleman, 
for the pleasure they had enjoyed. Each one must bid 
good bye to sweet Annie Grey, and give her a parting 
kiss, for she had won the love of all the children, by her 
kind and pleasing manners. As she saw them depart, she 
ran to the Major, exclaiming, ‘‘Grandpa! grandpa! what 
a good time! why can’t we have a pretty party every day.” 

Here we will leave them, enjoying the time as it passes, 
with its sunshine and clouds, until a year has elapsed. 
In the library, sits a little girl of five years, seated in the 
old-fashioned easy chair, formerly the favorite seat of the 
long lamented wife of Major W., overlooking a large fo- 
lio of drawings, which she carelessly lays.aside until she 
reaches one which she looks upon earnestly, and then in 
the childish joyousness of her young heart, exclaims, ‘‘ Oh 
how pretty it is.” Then adeep drawn sigh; now a tear 
in that laughing eye ; she has brushed it away with her 
litle chubby arm, and sunshine again gleams on the clear 
little face, as approaching steps are heard. An old man 
enters; the child rushes into his arms, and as the little 
one nestles close to his breast, she exclaims, ‘Oh! Grand- 
pa! I don’t want to leave you to-morrow, must I?” and 
she weeps again. 

*Tis now we recognise our Annie of former days ; she 
has grown to be sure, for one year has swiftly passed since 
we saw the dear one: but still the rosy dimpled cheek, 
the brilliant eye, the waving curls, the ruby lips, all pro- 
claim it to be sweet Annie Grey. She then released her- 
self from his embrace, and returned with the drawing, she 
had been looking at, placing it on his knee. Let us take 
a peep over his shoulders, and see what it is. Ah! adraw- 
ing of the house in which she is staying by moonlight. 
As she turned over the drawings to select it, he said, 
‘Careful, my little dear, for these are precious relics to 
me, and a tear glistened in the old man’s eye, for he 
thought of the hand that drew them, long since moulder- 
ing in the silent grave. ‘Oh! does it not look just like 
it. Look, Grandpapa! there is Rover by the door, and all 
so natural.” Annie had often seen it thus, when at the: 
close of a summer’s day, she would accompany her Grand- 
papa (for so she had named Major Weldon) on some 
evening stroll, and when returning home she would be 
met by the old house-dog, Rover, and a raee or some play- 
ful gambol would ensue between the two play-mates, for 
the dog loved the child with. affection natural to the ani-. 
mal; then, witha sunny smile, she would enter the house, 
afid as the good housekeeper would lay her down to rest 
in her little bed, and listen to her simple offering to the 
throne of her heavenly Father, she would think, God grant 
that your young heart may ever be as pure, as undefiled 
as now. Major Weldon also thought. of by-gone days, 
when he and his loved Mary had been the parents ofa 
child as bright, as beautiful as the one now before him, 
and it seemed to him almost like the time when he placed 
his darling in the grave, to part from dear little Annie on 
the morrow, not knowing that he should ever behold her 
more. These were the feelings which the simple ques- 
tion of Annie, ‘‘ Is it not natural,” created in.the mind of 
Major Weldon. 

But why are tears in the eyes of the little one? Wh 
is the old man so sorrowful? and who is that tall stately 
gentleman, walking the parlors, who ever and anon stoops 
and kisses the brow of the little one, calling her his own 
dear Annie. ‘The year had elapsed in which the care of 
Annie had devolved upon Major W., and now the time 
had arrived when her father came to reclaim her. He 


had been prosperous in business, acquired an.immense. 


fortune, but had still business on hand which would pro- 
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long his stay some five or six years. He had determined 
upon supporting his maiden sister, by taking her with him 
and placing in her care his lovely Annie, and this was the 
cause of Aunie’s grief, the sorrow of the old man, the ap- 
pearance of the stranger in the rooms of the mansion. 

Morning dawned; and the sun shone as brightly, the 
birds caroled as sweetly, the gentle breeze swept through 
the waiving elms as lightly, as when nought but happi- 
ness reigned within, as well as without. The good old 
housekeeper and the servants all bade the little darling 
adieu, with deep grief, and then she went tothe Major, 
to bid him farewell ; she laid her little head on his bosom, 
and wept and clung to him as if they would never part, till 
time warned Major W. to deliver his little treasure into 
the arms of her father; she stoaped to embrace Rover, 
and then the weeping child was lifted to the carriage, and 
it bore her away as the old man thought, perhaps forever 
from his view. 

Let me pass over four years, and find myself seated in 
Major Weldon’s spacious library, while the kind old gen- 
tleman holds in his hand an open letter, which was from 
Mr. Grey; he was in want of a‘well educated boy, to 
copy writings and perform various other things, and wish- 
ing a New England boy; he requested the Major to se- 
lect some competent lad for him from his own village. 
I was now sixteen, and wrote a good plain hand, and the 
old man knowing me from the cradle, had fixed upon me 
as the one to go. Mr. Leroy, who was a partner in the 
firm, was to conduct me there, where I was to receive 
liberal compensation, and being introduced to the society 
of able and respectable merchants, would assist me in my 
future business. The pecuniary circumstances of my 
father, and the advantagious offer, were strong induce- 
ments. After about a week’s deliberation, it was conclud- 
ed that I should go. I was to board in Mr. Grey’s family, 
and many a happy day I anticipated in the society of 
Annie; thinking only of the simple child-like girl of five, 
and indeed she was not much altered. I started one fine 
June morning, about a month after my offer. My moth- 
er’s last counsels, my father’s wise advice, were all in my 
mind and heart at the parting hour, and as sorrowful al- 
most as little Annie was I, when for the first time I left 
my “‘ father’s vine-clad cottage,” for that of others. When 
after a long and tedious voyage I at length arrived, I was 
taken immediately to Mr. Grey’s house, and Annie seeing 
me first from the window, exclaimed, ‘Oh, Aunt Ellen! is 
not that Charley Wilmington,” and the sprightly creature 
like some young fawn, came bounding to my side in eager 
transports of joy, commencing an earnest inquiry of the 
welfare of ‘* Dear Grandpa Weldon,” and several others of 
her temembered friends. I remained at my new occupa- 
tion for five years, and at the end of that time the busi- 
ness of Mr. Grey was settled, and he was to return to 
New England, to enjoy his wealth. I was to accompany 
them, and they were to visit the Major for some time, and 
then Annie was to finish her education at some school be- 
fore being launched into society. We started; the voy- 
age proved prosperous, and many .hearts throbbed with 
pleasure the evening after we arrived in the dear little vil- 
lage of K. Oh! how pleasant were the few weeks I 
spent in the good old homestead; but it was not long I 
staid, for a good situation was offered me as head clerk 
in a wholesale clothing establishment in the city of L. I 
was taken fora partner at 24, and have there remained till 
now, and probably shal! continue unless prevented by un- 
forseen events. 

But to return to Major W. and Mr. Grey and family. 
They spent nearly a year with Major W., and then Mr. 
Grey and sister returned to the city, where with occasion- 
al though long visits from Major W. they passed over four 
years. At the end of this time, Annie had returned, and 
they had come to a most happy conclusion, and that was, 
‘for all to spend the winter at Mr. Grey’s spacious mansion in 
the city, and the summer at Major Weldon’s country 
house at K. Here we will leave them in happiness and 
comfort, enjoying what they have merited by their con- 
stant industry. But I must not forget to mention that 
when | was last there a few months, our childish Annie 
was to be led to the hymeneal altar, by the son of an able 
and wealthy merchant, who is in every respect worthy of 
her, and if she has made as good a wife as she was a 
daughter, sweet Annie Melrose will be as truly beloved 
2s Annie Grey of former days. 

Now I will tell you, children, that next summer Mr. Mel- 
rose and wife will visit us, and you: will then become,ac- 
quainted with her, and as my story is finished, the even- 
ing is nearly finished also, so one kiss a piece, and then a 
race to the bedroom, or your eyes will be wanting sleep 
in the morning, when you should be enjoying a fine healthy 
walk. ‘‘Oh yes! we will be up in season,” broke in the 
merry party, and Clara’s voice was heard above the rest, 
exclaiming, ‘‘If we are no worse for this story, perhaps 
some other time”’—Mr. Wilmington hushed the little 
prattler by kissing her laughingly, replying, that he should 
make no more promises, and the roguish party scampered 
away, each determined to rise with the lark on the mor- 
row. ANNIE. 
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ORIGINAL. 


TEASING—TEASING! 
‘It was a sultry day,—the family were seated round the 
dinner table, and every one looked uncomfortably warm ; 
Nittle Edward was too tired to eat, and he sat in his high 




















chair, with his arms upon the table, his cheek resting on 
his arms, and his eyes nearly closed; poor little boy, he 
had been playing in the yard all the forenoon, and was 
tired. 
“« Mother,” said Charles, ‘‘ may I go to the fire-works to- 
night?” 

“Oh no, my son.” 

**Why not, mother?” - 

1 don’t think it is best.” - 

** You let me go last time, mother.” 

‘* Yes, that was only last week—surely you do not want 
to go again so soon.” 

“Oh, yes I do.” 

Mother made no answer. 

** Say, mother, may 1?” 

1 think not.” 

“ But why, mother?” 


“The last time you went, Charles, your father was | 


here to go with you, and now he is at New York. [I shall 
not consent to your going alone.” 

‘“* Father would let me go, ifhe knew it, I am sure,” 
persisted Charles, but mother was at this moment engaged 
with little Edward, and did not hear his last remark, but 
Charles went on. ‘‘ William Selden is going, and he is 
not as old as1; he is going alone, too, for his father is at 
sea.” 

Still mother heard not; but Charles continued—* I don’t 
see why I can’t go as well as William Selden.” 

‘Did you not hear your mother say you must not go?” 
asked Grandma. Charles made no reply, but stopped talk- 
ing a moment, till mother was at leisure, and then began 
again. ‘* Just this once, mother.” 

** What are you talking about, my son?’’ asked mother. 

“The fire-works.” 

“* Why, Charles, I have told you I shall not let you go.” 

“All the boys’—‘ Charles, stop talking about it, or 
goto bed, and remain all the afiernoon,” said mother 
very decidedly. 

Charles said no more, but finished his dinner and left 
the table; presently he came and stood in the doorway, 
twirling his hat upon his hand, ‘‘ Mother,” said he, ‘I 
don’t want to go to school this afternoon.” 

** You must, Charles.” 

‘*Oh dear, I don’t want to—it is so hot.” 

** You must go, Charles, but first go up stairs, wash your 
face, and brush your hair, you look so uncomfortable.” | 

“ Well, may I come home at recess?” 

“No, no, do as T bid you.” Away went Charles, two 
stairs at a time, and presently came back with the ques- 
tion. ‘‘ Say, mother, may | come home at recess?” 

**No, scamper, scamper,” exclaimed mother good na- 
turedly, rising and clapping her hands together, to drive 
him out, but no svoner was his mother seated to her din- 
ner, than back came Charles. ‘* Mother please write a 
note of excuse for me, I shall be late at school.” 

“It is your own fault,” replied mother, ‘ you should 
not have stopped totease. I shall not write one for you.” 

** Mother —” 

“‘ Go to school,’ said mother again in a commanding 
tone, and once more Charles went out. 

““T have to make a great effort to keep from being 
heartily provoked with that boy, he almost wears my pa- 
tience out,” said mother. 

Charles was late at school, and, in consequence Jost 
his recess, so that he had almost forgotten the fireworks 
by the time school was done; then, however, he easily 
learned from his companions where they were to be, who 
was going, &c., and when he arrived home, he was pre- 
pared to tease again. 

“* Mother,” he exclaimed, as he burst into the dining 
room, (for he had lingered so long to talk about the fire- 
works, that the family were again at the table.) 

** Don’t come, my son, till you are washed,” said moth- 
er smiling. Away ran Charles; he soon came back and 
took his seat at the table; he had washed himself pretty 
clean, but it was evident he had not used his towel very 
faithfully, as the water was still standing upon his fore- 
head. 

““The boys are all going, mother, and they are to be 
much handsomer than they were the other night, and the 
Quincy band will play-—now do Ict me go,” and Charles 
hurriedly put a piece of toast into his mouth. 

“Go where, Charles ;’’ (mother had forgotten the sub- 
ject of the conversation at noon.) 





“To the fire-works,” replied Charles. 

*“Why, my son, have you begun upon that again? 
I tell you once more you must not go.” 

“Well, its too bad—just because father is gone.” 

** Stop talking about it, Charles.” 

** All the boys except I, can do as they please.”” This 
was said in alow voice, but mother heard it. ‘* Leave 
the table, Charles, and finish your supper in the kitchen.” 

Charles rose and left the room, but he did not go into 
the kitchen—this, however, was not in disobedience to 
his mother, for he did not want any more supper—he 
could not have eaten any more had he been hired; he 
went to his chamber, and had “‘ a real goodcry. By the 
time he had become somewhat calm, it was his bed hour ; 
his kind mother came to see if he was comfortable, she 
brought him some cold water to drink, and spread the 
sheet more smoothly upon his bed, and then talked with 
him about his wicked habit of teasing. 

After she had gone down, Charles lay for some time 
looking at the sweet moon that shone through the open 
window upon his bed, he was thinking of his dear mother, 
whom he really loved; he was sorry that he had troubled 
her so much during the day, sorry that ke had accused 





her in his own mind, of injustice, when he knew that she 
always did everything with an intention for his good. 
harles had been asleep sometime, when the fire works 
commenced—and while some of his companions were 
shouting at the music, and the rockets, he was dreaming 
pleasantly. 

The next morning he rose with the resolution to try 
not to tease his mother during the day. Mary Ann. 
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LIFE OF WASHINGTON, 


anp History or THE AmERICAN Revo.tution.—No. 25, 
‘ 
Washington’s Character—his Rules, &e. 


Washington was said by his grand daughter, to have 
been a silent, thoughtful man, speaking very little, and 
rarely of himself. His mottos were “‘ Deeds, not words,” 
and “ For God and my Country.” 

As a proof of his liberality in religious matters, the fol- 
lowing anecdote is related by Rev. Dr. Cox of Brooklyn, 
N. Y. While the American army under command of 
Washington, lay encamped at Morristown, N. J., the 
Lord’s Supper was to be administered in the Presbyte. 
rian Church of that village. In a morning of the pre- 
vious week, the General, after his customary inspection 
of the camp, visited the Rev. Dr. Jones, then pastor o! 
the Church, and after the usual salutation, said, ** Doctor, 
I understand that the Lord’s Supper is to be celebrated 
with you next Sabbath; 1 would learn whether it accords 
with the canon of your Church, to admit communicants o} 
another denomination.” 

The Doctor rejoined, ‘“‘ Most certainly ; ours is no 
the Presbyterian table, General, but the Lord’s table; 
hence we give the Lord’s invitation to all his followers of 
whatever denomination.” 

The General replied, “I am glad of it. ‘That is as 
it should be; but as I was not quite sure of it, I though 
I would ascertain the fact from yourself, as I propose to 
join with you on that occasion. Though a member of 
the Church of England, I have no exclusive partialities.” 
The Doctor reassurred him of a cordial welcome, and the 
General was found seated with the communicants the next 
Sabbath. 

When but thirteen years of age, Washington compos 
ed 57 Rules for Behaviour, of which the following are 
specimens :— 

‘** Speak not evil of the absent, for it is unjust.” 

**Reprehend not the imperfections of others, for tha 
belongs to masters and superiors.” 

“Think before you speak; pronounce not imperfectly, 
nor bring out your words hastily, but orderly, and dis 
tinetly.”’ 

‘* Play not the peacock, looking everywhere about you 
tosee if you be well decked, if your shoes fit well, if your 
stockings sit neatly, and your clothes handsomely.” 

‘Sleep not when others speak; sit not when others 
stand ; speek not when you should hold your peace; walk 
not when others stop.” 

*‘When you speak of God or his attributes, let it be 
seriously, and with reverence.” 

** Let your recreations be manful, not sinful.” 

‘Labor to keep alive in your breast, that little spark 
of celestial fire, called conscience.” 

These Rules have been admired both for theirjstyle and 
sentiments. They are an index to his character. The 
youth who shall observe them, will form his character af 
ter the same model. 

Washington’s name was honored not only in his native 
country, but in foreign lands. Bonaparte rendered unv- 
sual honors to the name of Washington. At the time ¢i 
Washington’s death, Bonaparte was First Consul. 
the 9th of February, he issued the following order of the 
day tothe army : 

‘** Washington is dead! This great man fought agains! 
tyranny—he established the liberty of his country. His 
memory will always be dear to the French people, 4 " 
will be to all free people of the two worlds, and especially 
to French soldiers,who like him andthe American soldiers, 
have combated for liberty and equality.” 

The First Consul ordered that during ten days crap? 
should be suspended from all the banners and flags ofthe 
Republic. On the same day also, a splendid ceremony 
took place in the Champs de Mars, and the trophie! 
brought by the army from Egypt were displayed. Imme 
diately after this ceremony was ended, a funeral orati! 
in honor of Washington was delivered in the Temple 
Mars. The First Consul and all the civic authorities wer 
present. 

Gen. Washington was very condescending to the hut 
blest persons who gained free admittance to his hov* 
while President. As an instance of this, the following 
ecdote is related. During his Presidency, Washingt 
was one day expecting some foreign gentlemen to dine 
with him. The time appointed for their coming ¥® 
drawing near, when the porter heard aloud rap at ¥ 
door. He hastened to open it, thinking the expecte 
visiters to be outside, when lo! in stepped a ragged Trist- 
man with hat in hand; “I want to see Gineral we. 
ington,” says Paddy. ‘* You cannot,” said the astonishet 
porter, “he is engaged.” ‘* Well, I'll wait here for him, 
and suiting action to the word, put his hat on the floot 
and ensconsced himself most comfortably in an elbov 
chair! The porter in a great dilemma went to the Pre 
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jent, and told him there was a man in the ante-room, 
sho would not go till he had seen the “ Gineral.” Presi- 
at Washington went in to the man and accosted him 
very kindly. ‘* Hurrah,” cries Paddy, ‘* I’ve lost an arm | 
ig your honor’s sarvice at Brandywine,” and jumping on | 
jis feet, brandished the stump of the lost limb aloft in the 
‘it, as ifto prove what he had affirmed, and making a 
found obeisance, wished “ Long life and happiness” 
the President. General Washington smiled, and gave 
jim a guinea, on which he roared out, “ Hurrah for 
Washington! Long life to ye and yere children, and the 
yddy too.” ‘* Thank you, my good friend, but I have no 
gildren.” ‘* Och, anf would ye had a thousand—hurrah 
or Washington.” 

In reviewing the life and character of Washington, we 
unnot fail to see the hand of Providence, in directing 
jisearly life, soas toqualify him forthe difficult and ardu- 
ois work of guiding the young Republic, in its contest | 
sith the Mother Country. In contemplating his charac- | 
wt, he seems to have been raised up on purpose for this 
seat work. Nomere man could have been better quali- 
jed for it. His character was a rare combination of good 
judgment, practical wisdom, skill, forethought, prudence, 
pitience, energy, courage, firmness and conscientious- 
ness. This last was founded in humble piety. He trust- 
edin God ; but used his own skill and strengttr as though 
eerything depended upon himself. Without such a man 
athe head of it, the Revolution would have been a fail- 
we. And we may say, too, even with such a man, but 
without the favor of an overruling Providence, it would 
jot have been successful. How many times, on reading 
the history of this war, are we impressed with the senti- 
ment uttered by the Egyptians an the Red sea. ‘The 
lord fighteth for them.” If the Lord had not fought for 
our fathers, they had never achieved our national inde- 
pndence. Let us, then, never forget to acknowledge 
God in our national blessings; and while we honor our 
thers, give the glory to our father’s God. This is the 
lesson we wish our youthful readers to learn from this 








history, which we now close. N. 
Religion. 
THE INFIDEL AND HIS DYING CHILD. 


The foJlowing narrative from a recent work, by Miss 
McIntosh, entitled “‘ Charms and Counter Charms,” will 
beread with thrilling interest by old as well as young. 
Euston Hastings, the father, is an infidel : 


The child’s disease was scarlet fever. ‘Ten days and 
nights of ever deepening gloom had passed, and in the 
silent night, having insisted that Evelyn, who had herself 
shown symptoms of illness through the day, should retire 
tobed, Euston Hastings sat alone watching with a tight- 
ening heart the disturbed sleep of the little Eve. [ft was 
near midnight when that troubled sleep was broken. The 
child turned from side to sike uneasily, and looked wild- 
ly around her. 

“What’s the matter with my darling?” asked Euston 
Hastings, in tones of melting tenderness. 

“Where’s mamma? Eve want mamma to say, ‘Our 
Father ! ” 

Euston Hastings had often contemplated the beautiful 
picture of his child kneeling with clasped hands beside 
her mother, to lisp her evening prayer, or since her ill- 
ness forbade her rising from bed, of Evelyn kneeling be- 
side it, taking those clasped hand in hers, and listening 
to Eve’s softly murmured words, Well he knew, there- 
fore, what was meant by Eve’s simple phrase, “ ‘I'o say 
Our Father.” : 

“Mamma is now asleep,” he said; ‘‘ when she awakes 
J will call her. ; 

“ No—no, papa; Eve asleep then.” 

“Twill ca'l her at once, then, darling,” and he would 
have moved, but the little hand was laid on him to arrest 
him, 

“No, don’t wake poor mamma; papa say Our Father! 
for Eve.” 

“Will Eve say itto papa? Speak then, my darling,” 
he added, finding that though the hands were clasped, and 
the sweet eyes devoutly closed, Eve remained silent. 

“No—Eve too sick, papa—Eve can’t talk so much— 
papa kneel down and say, Our Father, like mamma last 
hight—won’t you, papa?” 

Euston Hastings could not resist that pleading voice ; 
and kneeling, he laid his hand over the clasped ones of 
his child, and for the first time, since he had murmured it 
with childish earnestness in his mother’s ear, his tips gave 
Utlerance to that hallowed form of prayer which was giv- 
en to man by a Divine Teacher. At such an hour, un- 

er such circumstances, it could not be uttered careless- 
ly, and Euston Hastings understood its solemn import— 
tts recognition of God’s sovereignty—its surrender of all 
things to him. He understood it, we say—but he trem- 
bled at it. His infidelity was annihilated; but he believ- 
ed as the nnreconciled believe, and his heart almost stood 
still with fear, while, ‘Thy will be done on earth even 
’8 it is in heaven,” fell slowly from his lips. 

Soothed by his compliance, Eve became still, and seem- 
ed to sleep, but only for a few moments. Suddenly, in 
alouder voice than had been heard in that room for days, 
she exclaimed, “ Papa—papa—see there—up there, 
Papa!” : 

Her own eyes were fixed upward on the ceiling, as it 
seemed to Euston Hastings, for to him nothing was visi- 


; she would really be borne from him. 


ble, while a smile of joy played on her lips, and her arms 
were stretched upward as to some celestial visitant. 

‘* Eve coming !” she cried again ; ‘ ‘Take Eve.’ 

“Will Eve leave papa?” cried Euston Hastings un- 
consciously passing his arm over her as if dreading that 
With eyes still fixed 
upward, and expending her last strength in an effort to 
rise from the bed, Eve murmured in broken tones, 

* Papa come too—mamma— grandpa—little brother— 
dear papa—” 

The last word could have been distinguished only by 
the intensely listening ear of love. It ended in a sigh; 
and Eyston Hastings felt, even while he still clasp- 
ed her cherub form, and gazed upon her sweetly-smiling 
face, that his Eve had indeed left him forever. That she 
had ceased to exist, with the remembrance of that last 
scene full in his mind, he could not believe. Henceforth 
heaven with its angels, the ministering spirits of the Most 
High, was a reality—it was the habitation of his Eve, 
and his own heart went longingly forth to it. His proud, 
stern, unbending nature had now been taught to tremble 
at the decree of him who “ruleth over the armies of 
heaven, and among the inhabitants of the earth.” The 
Being and nature on which he had hitherto speculated as 
grand abstractions, became at once unspeakably interest- 
ing facts. Would he contend with him in wrath? Would 
He snatch from him one by one the blessings of his life, 
crushing the impious heart which had reviled his attri- 
butes: and denied his existence? or was he indeed ‘‘so 
long-suffering,” so ‘* plenteous in mercy,” that He would 
prove even to him, that His might was the might of a 
Saviour? 

Such were his thoughts as he turned from his child to 
watch beside the suffering Evelyn. She had taken the 
terrible disease from her little Eve, and lay for many days 
insensible to her own danger, or her husband’s agony. 
But God was merciful, and the husband and father receiv- 
ed her back as from the grave. The heart which judg- 
ment had aroused, mercy melted. A consciousness of 
his own unworthiness of God’s mercy, a fear that he could 
not be heard, checked the cry which anguish would have 
extorted from Euston Hastings; and the first real utter- 
ance from his heart to heaven was in the language of 
thanksgiving. % 





Learning. 


THE PLOUGHBOY AND THE PRESIDENT. 

The President of a well known College in Kentucky, 
was one morning, while sitting in his study, astonished 
by the entrance ofa single visitor. 

The visitor was a boy of some seventeen years, rough 
and uncouth in his appearance, dressed in coarse home- 
spun, with thick, clumsy shoes on his feet, an old tatter- 
ed felt hat on his head, surmounting a mass of uncombed 
hair, which relieved swarthy and sunburut features, mark- 
ed by eyes quick and sparkling, but vacant and inexpres- 
sive fromthe want of education. The whole appearance 
of the youth was that of an untaught, uncultivated plough- 
boy. 

The President, an affable and venerable man, inquired 
into the business of the person who stood before him. 

“If you please, sir,” said the ploughboy, with all the 
hesitancy of an uneducated rustic—‘If you please sir, 
I'd like to get somelarning.” I heard that you had a col- 
lege in these parts, and I thought if I would work a spell 
for you, you would help me now and then in gettin’ an 
edication.” 

“Well, my young friend,” replied the President, “I 
scarcely see any way in which you might be useful to us. 
The request is something singular.” 

“Why, I can bring water, cut wood, or black boots,” 
interrupted the boy, his eyes brightening with earnest- 
ness. ‘I want to get an edication —I want to make some- 
thing of myself. 1 don’t keer how hard I work, only so 
as to get an edication. _ 1 want—’ 

He paused, at a loss for words to express his ideas, but 
there was a language in the expressive lip and glancing 
eye; there was a language in his manner—in the tone in 
which these words were spoken, that appealed at once to 
the President’s feelings. He determined to try the sinceri- 
ty ofthe youth, ‘I am afraid, my young friend, 1 can 
do nothing for you. I would like to assist you, but I see 
no way in which you can be useful to us at present.” 

The President resumed his book. In a moment he 
glanced at the ploughboy, who sat silent and mute, hold- 
ing the handle of the door. He fingered his rough hat 
confusedly with one hand, his eyes were downcast, and 
his upper lip quivered and trembled as though he were 
endeavoring to repress strong and sudden feelings of in- 
tense disappointment. The effort was but half success- 
ful. A tear, emerging from the downcast eyelid, rolled 
over the sunburnt cheek, and with a quick, nervous ac- 
tion, the ploughboy raised his toil-hardened hand, and 
brushed away the sign of regret. He made a well-meant 
but awkward mark of obeisance, and opening the door, 
had one foot across the threshold, when the President 
called him back. 

The ploughboy was in a few minutes hired as a man of 
all work, and bootback to the College. : 

The next scene which we give the reader, was in a new 
and magnificent church, rich with the beauties of archi- 
tecture, and thronged by an immense crowd, who listened 
in death-like silence to the burning eloquence of the min- 
ister of heaven, who delivered the mission of his Master 
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from the altar. The speaker was a man in the full glow 
of middle age; of striking and impressive appearance, 
pierciag and intellectual eye, and high intellectual fore- 
head. 

Every eye is fixed on him, every lip hushed; and every 
ear, with nervous intensity, drinks in the eloquent teach- 
ing of the orator. 

It was the President of a Pennsylvania College, and 
none other than the little boot-black of the Kentucky Col- 
lege, who, by the kindness of its President, had risen from 
obscurity to an equal honor with himself. 


———— Morality. 











WOMAN’S TENDERNESS AND LOVE 


It has been said that in sickness there is no hand like 
woman’s hand, no heart like woman’s heart; and there 
is not. A man’s breast may swell with unutterable sor- 
row, and apprehension may rend the mind; yet place 
him by the sick couch, and the shadow rather than the 
light of the sad light that watches it: let him have to 
count over the long dull hours of night, and wait alone 
sleepless, the struggle of the grey dawn into the chamber 
of suffering—let him be appointed to this ministry, even 
for the sake of the brother of his heart, or father of his be- 
ing, and his grosser nature, even where it is more perfect, 
will tire; his eyes will close, and his spirit will grow im- 
patient of his dreamy task; and though love and anxiety 
remain undisturbed, his mind will own to itself a ereep- 
ing in of an irresistible selfishness, which indeed he may 
be ashamed of and struggle to reject, but which, in spite 
of all his efforts, remains to characterize his nature and 
prove in one instance at least, manly weakness. But see 
a mother, a wife or asister in his place. That woman 
feels no weariness, nor even forgetfulness. In silence, 
in the depth of night, she dwells not only passively, but so 
far as the qualified terms may express our meaning, joy- 
ously. Her ears acquire a blind man’s instinct, as from 
time to time it catches the slightest stir or whisper, or the 
breath of the now more than loved one who lies under 
the hand of human affliction. Her step, as in obedience 
to an impulse or a signal, would not awaken a mouse; if 
she speak, her words are a soft echo of natural harmony 
most delicious to the sick man’s ear; convey ing all that 
sound can convey, of pity, comfort and devotion; and 
thus night after night she tends him, like a creature sent 
from a higher world, when all earthly watchfulness has 
failed; her eyes never winking; her mind never palls; 
her nature, that at all other times was weakness, now 
gaining a superhuman strength and magnanimity, herself 
forgotten, her sex alone predominant. 











She wasa fair child, with masses of ‘long black hair ly- 
ing over her pillow. Her eye was dark and piercing, and 
as it met mine, she started slightly, but smiled and look- 
ed upward, I spoke a few words to her father, and turn- 
ing to her, asked her if she knew her condition. 

‘“*T know that my Redeemer liveth,” said she, ina voice 
whose melody was like the sweetest strain of the Holian. 
You may imagine that the answer started me, and with a 
few words of the like import, I turned from her. A half 
hour passed, and she spoke in that same deep, rich melo- 
dious voice. 

‘*Father, I am cold—lie down beside me,” and the 
old man lay down by his dying child, and she twined her 
arms around his neck, and murmurred in a dreamy voice, 
‘* dear father, dear father !”’ 

** My child,” said the old man, ‘‘ doth the flood seem 
deep to thee 1” 

“* Nay father, for my soul is strong.” 

** Seest thou the thither shore?” 

“1 see it, father—and its banks are green with immor- 
tal verdure.”” 

‘* Hearest thou the voice of its inhabitants?” 

**T hear them father, as the voice of angels, falling from 
afar in the still and solemn night time—and they call me ; 
her voice too, father, O I heard it then!’ 

‘** Doth she speak to thee?” 

‘*She speaketh in tones most heavenly.” 

** Doth she smile?” 

“ An angel smile! But acold calm smile. But I am 
cold—cold—cold! Father, there is mist in the room. 
You'll be lonely. Is this death, father ?”’ 

“It is death, my Mary ?”” 

“Thank God !” 

Sabbath evening came, and a slow, sad procession wound 
through the forest to the little school house. There with 
simple rites, the good clergyman performed his duty, and 
we went to the grave. The procession was short. There 
were hardy men and rough, in shooting jackets, and some 
with rifles on their shoulders, But their warm hearts 
gave beauty to their unshaven faces, as they stood in rev- 
erent silence by the grave. The river murmured and the 
birds sang, and so we buried her. 

I saw the sun go down from the same spot—and the 
stars were bright before I left, for I always had an idea 
that a grave yard was the nearest place to heaven on earth, 
and with old Sir Thomas Brown, I love to see a church 
in a grave yard, for even as we pass through the place of 
graves to the temple of God on earth, so we must pass 
through the grave to the temple of God on high. | 
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I recollect hearing an old revolutionary soldier give an ac- 
count of a portion of his history, which I think wil! prove inter- 
esting to the young reader, When the American army lay at 
White Plains, parties used to go beyond the enemy’s line, for 
procuring provisions and making discoveries of the enemy’s 
movements. The officers rather encouraged the practice, as 
it tended to make the soldiers brave and enterprising. One 
day, the soldiers above alluded to, set out with a party of five 
or six to visit a house a mile or two in rear of theenemy. It 
was deserted, but quite a quantity of goods had been stored in it. 
These were at the mercy of every visitor. 

They reached the house in safety, placed one of their number 
as a sentty to give notice in case of the approach of the enemy, 
and commenced searching for such things as they might desire 
to appropriate. Bolton, for that was the soldier’s name, found a 
trap door in the floor of the kitchen. He lifted it up, and found 
that it led to a small cellar. He descended to see what he 
could find there. At first it was very dark; but by degrees it 
grew lighter. He found quite a number of barrels; some of 
them were empty, and others appeared to be filled with cider. 
While he was taking measures to pierce one of the barrels, the 
trap door was suddenly closed. A rush was heard above, then 
a shot was fired at some distance from the house, a deep groan 
was heard, then the hasty departure of footsteps, and all, for a 
moment wasstill. All this had taken place so suddenly, that 
Bolton had not recovered from the surprise occasioned by the 
closing of the door. Ina moment, he groped his way to the 
door, and was about to raise it, when a number of. persons rush- 
ed into the house. This caused him to pause and listen. He 
soon found that they were a party of British soldiers, and in- 
ferred from what he overheard, that one of his companions had 
been killed. “ Let us see,” said one of the men, “if there are 
not some more Yankees hid in the house. I should like to see 
if my gun will miss fire or not.” The proposition seemed to be 
approved, and the party spread themselves through the different 
rooms of the house. Bolton did not feel at all comfortable. If 
they should see the trap door and come into the cellar, it was 
plain that it would soon be all over with him. He said that he 
did not feel afraid when he stood up in fair fight in Long Island 
battle ; but shut up in a small cellar, with no chance to fight or 
fly, he confessed that he did feel afraid, and wished he had staid 
at home by his father’s comfortable fireside. At length, some 
one came into the kitchen, opened the trap door. Bolton put his 
finger on his gun lock, resolving to sell his life as dearly as pos- 
sible. The soldier stooped down and looked, or rather attempt- 
ed to look into the cellar. ‘ Whatis there here ?” said he. 

“ Nothing,” said a voice which was familiar to Bolton’s ear. 
“T have been down there, and there is nothing but some empty 
cider barrels.” 

“Sure they are all empty ?” 

“ Yes, I tried every one of them.” 

The door was shut down, and the speakers left the kitchen. 
Bolton then breathed more freely. He soon recollected to whom 
the familiar voice belonged. It was a man who lived near the 
American lines, who visited the camp daily with articles for sale, 
and who pretended to be a great friend to his country. It was 
plain that he was a traitor. 

Pretty soon, Bolton heard a cry, “the Yankees are coming,” 
and there was a great rush out of the house, and all was still 
again. He remained quiet for some time, awaiting the expected 
coming of the Americans, but none came. It was a false alarm. 
At length he came out of his hiding place, and cautiously looked 
around from the windows. All was quiet. He then left the 
house, taking a pail full of honey which the British soldiers had 
found, and left in their alarm and haste. A short distance from 
the house, he found his fellow soldier who had been stationed as 
a sentry. He was lying on his face and was dead. The ball 
had entered his bosom, and his life-blood had flowed out upon 
the ground. Whetto do, he did notknow. He could not think 
of leaving his fellow soldier unburied, and he was afraid that if 
he staid to bury him, the enemy might come and take his life 
also, or that the night guards and sentinels of the enemy would 
be so widely extended, as to prevent his return to the American 
camp. He took the body and carried it to the barn. There he 
found a spade. Taking up one or two of the planks of the sta- 
ble floor, he dug a shallow grave in the soft earth underneath, 
in which he buried his unfortuaate companion. He then re- 
placed the floor, scattered straw over it, and set out on his re- 
turn tohis regament. It was with some difficulty that he found 

his way, but at length he rejoined his friends who had given him 
up for lost. He then learned that his friendly offices to the 
dead had been the means of saving him from capture, if not 
from death. He found that a large body of the enemy had 
been posted during the afternoon, ina narrow valley, through 
which he had passed on his return. They had been drawn off 
just before he reached the spot. If he had not been detained by 
the burial of his companion, he would infallibly have fallen 
into their hands. “SoI found then,” said he, “as I have many 


times since, that no one ever loses anything by doing a good 
deed.” 
The story of the traitor, above alluded to, I will give you 
next week, A 
EEE 


Conuxprom.—Why is a dog with a broken leg, like a boy 
ciphering in arithmetic? Because he puts down three and car- 
ries one 





ASYLUM FOR THE DEAF AND DUMB. 
[A lady who has recently visited Hartford, Ct., has written 
for the Companion, an account of a meeting of the “ American 


lum. We have room only for the latter statement.] 


Having a letter of introduction to Rev. Mr. Baldwin, who is 
connected with the Deafand Dumb Asylum, we were politely 
shown through this spacious and elegant building, This is only 
one of the institutions for this purpose in the United States; but 
this is the oldest, and has furnished teachers for the rest. Ex- 
cept New York, it has the largest number of pupils—at present, 
200 girls and boys, white and colored ; of differing ages from 8 
years upward. The term of education is five years. On leav- 
ing at that time, they are generally able to read intelligibly to 
themselves, and this opens to them a wide source of happiness. 
We were much surprised to find by their written answers to 
questions, that they were acquainted with all the important do- 
ings in this wide world, from which they seemed so entirely ex- 
cluded. The teacher informed us that the French Revolution 
created as much interest, and was as much discussed among 
them as any where else. The teachers and the newspapers, 
which some are able to read, furnish them with all current 
news. 

One fact with regard to these pupils, is particularly interest- 
ing. They are very cheerful and happy; and generally do not 
realize that others have any more reason to be so, than them- 
selves. The greatest objects of pity among thein are those who 
can remember of once hearing and speaking. These are few; 
for though a large proportion became deaf in consequence of the 
scarlet fever, it was at a very early period of life. Two of them 
(lads about 14) expressed great desire to hear music, whether 
from remembrance, or from others enjoying it, I cannot say. 

We remained in the school till 4, when the pupils gathered 
from all their classes into the chapel, and one of the teachers 
after hearing (i.e. through the fingers,) a few verses from the 
Bible, offered a prayer; making,words with his fingers, and they 
with eyes intently fixed on him, united internally in his suppli- 
cations. . 

The pupils, whose parents wish it, are instructed in some 
trade, as a stepping stone to support, when they leave the insti- 
tution; and the articles manufactured are sold at very low 
prices, M. J, G. 








Variety. 








HOW T0 AVOID ANXIETY. 


Payson, on his dying bed, said to his daughter—* You will 
avoid much pain and anxiety, if you will learn to trust all your 
concerns in God’s hands. “Cast all your care on him, for he 
carethfor you.” Butif you merely go and say that you cast 
your care upon him, you will come away with a load on your 
shoulders. If I had the entire disposal of your situation, and 
could decide what success you would meet with, you would feel 
no anxiety, but would rely on my love and wisdom; and if you 
should discover any solicitude, it would show that you distrusted 
one or the other of these. Now all your concerns are in the 
hands of a merciful and wise Father; therefore, it is an insult 
to be careful and anxious concerning them. T'rust him for all 
—abilities, success, and everything else,—and you will never 
have reason to repent it.” 

—_——~>——_ 


LITTLE FOLKS DON’T WAIT—GO AND DO IT, 


A little boy borrowed a tool of a neighbor, promising to re- 
turn it at night. Before evening, he was sent away on an er- 
rand, and did not return until late. Before he went, he was 
told that his brother should see the tool returned. He was 
much distressed, when he came home, to find that his promise 
was not fulfilled, but was finally persuaded to go to sleep, and 
rise early and carry it home. By day-light he was up, and no- 
where was the tool to be found. After a long and fruitless 
search, he set off for his neighbor’s in great distress, to acknowl- 
edge his fault. Buthow great was his surprise to find the tool 
at his neighbor’s door. And it appeared from the prints of the 
little bare feet in the mud, that little Henry had got up in his 
sleep, and carried the tool home, and went to bed again, and 
knew it not. Surely, a boy prompt in his sleep, was prompt 
when awake. He lived respected, and in the confidence of his 
neighbors, held many offices of trust, and died lamented. 

[Student and Young Tutor. 


—>—— 


A PLAIN TRUTH PLAINLY SPOKEN. 


A writer of the present day says there never was a time since 
the completion of the pyramids, when such a clamor was abroad, 
as now, for the right to work; and there never was a generation, 
since the the invention of easy chairs and gloves, that tried so 
hard to shirk it. People want to have their hands employed, 
’tis true, but inclimbing, not in labor. Their endeavor is not 
to get their living out of the ground, but out of one another, 
like ants and spiders. [Phil. Ledger. 


—_—~@—__. 


GEORGE AND HIS LITTLE SISTER. ; 


A little boy asked his mother to let him lead his little sister 
out on the green grass, She had just began to run alone, and 
could not step over anything that lay in the way. His mother 
told him he might lead out the little girl, but charged him not 
to Jet her fall. I found them at play, very happy, in the field. 
I said, “ You seem very happy, George. Is that your sister 2” 
“Yes sir.” “Can she walk alone?” “ Yes sir, on the smooth 
ground.” “ And how did she get over these stones, which lie 
between us and thehonse?” “QO, sir, mother charged me to be 
careful that she did not fall, and so I put my hands under her 
arms, and lifted her up when she came to a stone, so that she 
need not hit her little foot against it.” “Thatis right, George; 
and I want to tell you one thing. You see now how to under- 
stand that beautiful text, ‘He shall give his angels charge con- 
cerning thee, lest at any time thou dash thy foot against a stone.’ 
God charges his angels to lead and lift good people over difficul- 
ties, just as you have lifted little Anne over these stones. Do 
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you understand it now 2?” “O yes sir, and I shall never for e 
it while I live.” Can one child thus take of another, and canno 
God take care of those who put their trust in him ? Surely he 

Dong és “ ov 
whom he is is not ready to give his holy angels charge. a 
——>——_— 


LOOKING-GLASSES. 


As ladies are proverbially fond of looking-glasses, says 
writer, they should be made acquainted with a fact, but litt) 
known or attended to, that the beauty and truth of their reflect. 
ed images very much depend upon the quality and color of th, 
glass itself, which are easily detected by merely holding white 
paper edgeways to the glass; and just so much as the reflected 
paper varies in color from the paper applied, in the same pro 
tion are their complexions apparently tinged or blackened by i, 
Thus, many persons are continually imagining they “look jj] 
and, perhaps, from this circumstance really become so, from the 
habit of using a glass that unconsciously disfigures them. 

——~»———_ 


MARRY IN HASTE AND REPENT AT LEISURE. 


At Washington, a young gentleman and lady met for the firs, 
time at a party; they waltzed together, and while turning rounj 
in the mazy dance, the business of courting, popping the ques. 
tion and being accepted was all accomplished. ‘They agreed to 
be married the same night, but the want of a license prevent. 
ed them; but the next evening witnessed them joined in the 
bands of wedlock. At the completion of the ceremony, the 
bridge exu]tingly exclaimed: “ Well,who would have thought this 
time last evening that [ should be a married lady.” The proba. 
bilities are that her notes of joy will soon be changed into bitter 
and unavailing tears of repentance. 

——_—~>—— 


A DYING MAN’S VIEWS OF HIS MERITS. 


On awaking from his slumber, Baxter, laving on his death-bej 
said—* I shall rest from my labor.” A minister present sail, 
“ And your works will follow you.” He replied— No works. 
I leave out works, if God will grant me the other.” When; 
friend comforted him with the remembrance of the good, many 
had received from his preaching and writings, he said, “ | wa 
but a pen in God’s hand, and what praise is due to a pen?” 

———~+_—_— 


A Goop Beeinntnc Makes a Goop Enpine.—A good be. 
ginning makes a good ending, whether in flying a kite, or in try- 
ing to mount upward ourselves in heavenly things. To begin 
right is the way to go onright; and to go on right is the way 
to end right. You never yet saw an arrow hit the mark that se 
off in a wrong direction, and you never will. 


















Poetry. 


THE IDLE BOY, 
Air—* Dandy Jim.”—Am. S. S. Bk. p. 71. 


I’ve often seen an idle boy 

His schoolmates from their tasks decoy, 

To mischief he was much inclined, 

Nor wisdom’s lore he sought to find. 

Cuorvus—This idle boy no comfort had, 

His face was gloomy, dull and sad, 
And happiness flew at his touch; 
O! boys and girls, be ye not such. 


This idle boy much trouble caused, 
Because st wrong he never paused 
To stop and think, if what he did, 
Could from the eye of God be hid. 
Chorus—This idle boy, &c. 


If things did not his temper please, 

He would his friends and teachers tease, 

At war with all, he’d get quite mad, 

And make his school room seem quite sad. 
This idle boy, &c. 


He whispered, played and laughed in school, 
And heeded not his teacher’s rule ; 
But slyly round him he would look, 
To steal! a chance to slight his book. 
This idle boy, &c. 


And when he grows to man’s estate, 
He’ll surely meet the idler’s fate ; 
Among the pure and good his name 
Willbe attended with his shame. 
This idle boy, &c. 


Now, boys, and girls, shun idleness: 
Let industry your young hearts bless ; 
And sow the seeds of love and truth, 
To cheer you all in age and youth. 
This idle boy, &c. 











THE HOUR OF PRAYER. 
BY MRS. HEMANS. 


Child, amidst the flowers at play, 
While the red light fades away ; 
Mother, with thine earnest eye : 
Ever following silently ; , 
Father, by the breeze of eve 
Called thy harvest work to leave ; 
’ Pray—ere yet the dark hours be, 
Lift the heart and bend the knee! 


Traveller, in the stranger’s land, 
Far from thine own household band ; 
Mourner, haunted by the tone 

Of a voice from this world gone ; 
Captive, in whose narrow cell 
Sunshine hath not leave to dwell; 
Sailor, on the darkening sea— 

Lift the heart and bend the knee! 


Warrior, that from battle won 
Breathless now at set of sun; 
Woman, o’er the lowly slain 
Weeping on his burial plain; 
Ye that, triumph, ye that sigh, 
Kindred by one holy tie, 
Heaven’s first alike ye see— 

Lift the heart and bend the knee! 





